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MEDICAL ADVANCES: BENEFITS AND RISKS 


PECTACULAR ADVANCES in medicine are contrib- 

uting to the creation of stupendous problems for man- 
kind, some more formidable than those that can be set down 
as solved. Each step forward in the battle against disease 
is apt to produce new difficulties to be overcome; certain 
of the most striking achievements may even bring new 
hazards to health. At all times man is faced with the 
possibility that as he gains relief from old diseases, he will 
be confronted by new diseases over which he has no 
present means of control. 


By saving individual lives, the success of the attack. on 
disease has greatly enlarged national populations and at 
the same time changed their composition, not always for 
the better. On the one hand, medical progress offers the 
boon of longevity; on the other it imposes on society the 
burden of supporting huge numbers of unproductive indi- 
viduals—the aged, the sickly, the disabled in addition to the 
young. Explosive population growth, due largely to med- 
ical achievements, raises the threat of eventual food short- 
ages and of ultimate exhaustion of needed materials. 


THREAT OF PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OF MANKIND 


A medical research scientist recently put an uncommonly 
grim shading on the world’s medical prospects by suggest- 
ing that genetic deterioration of the human race may. be 
the price to be paid for humane application of medical 
knowledge. 


For the first time in the history of living things, we are allowing 
the survival of large numbers of biological misfits, many of whom 
will become a burden for society. . . . We are allowing ‘the accu- 
mulation of defective genes in the human stock by providing a 
type of medical care that permits those suffering from hereditary 
disease to live longer and have children. . . . This policy may con- 
stitute a step toward racial suicide, however nobie it may appear 
in the light of our religious convictions and. present-day ethics.! 


1Dr. Rene J. Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, address be- 
fore National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Qmaha, Neb., May 19, 1958. 
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The struggle for survival in prehistoric times tended to 
weed out from the reproductive stream individuals with 
hereditary disabilities. Long before the era of modern 
medicine, however, protections afforded by advancing civil- 
ization interfered with the ruthless forces of natural selec- 
tion. Now medicine’s tremendous advances against infec- 
tious diseases have made susceptibility to various disease- 
causing organisms no longer a factor in human survival, 
and improved surgical and obstetric procedures likewise 
have saved countless lives. But in the process there have 
been preserved the genes of millions whose congenital weak- 
nesses are carried into successive generations. 


New victories in the continuing medical war on degener- 
ative diseasés will accentuate this trend. Use of insulin 
by diabetics over the past 30-odd years illustrates how 
medical science, by developing controls over a deadly dis- 
ease, may extend its prevalence in the population. Before 
the discovery of insulin as a specific, sufferers from dia- 
betes, many of them children, faced early death. Insulin 
injections and diet precautions enabled diabetics to live 
fairly normal lives; now a new drug—tolbutamide— 
promises even better control.” 


An example of a disease which has taken the lives of 
sickly children but which now promises to yield to controls, 
permitting survival inte the reproductive years, is cystic 
fibrosis of the pancreas. Studies in the United States and 
the United Kingdom show that the ailment occurs in any- 
where from one in 800 to one in 1,200 births. It is the 
second most common cause of death disclosed by post- 
mortem examinations in children’s hospitals—more sig- 
nificant as a cause of child death than diabetes, paralytic 
polio, or rheumatie fever. Children dying from cystic 
fibrosis in 1956 averaged about four years of age; the 
oldest then known patient was just past 14. More recently 
a patient in the early thirties was reported. 


The National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
in the U.S. Public Health Service, which has been studying 
cystic fibrosis because its victims are prone to pulmonary 
infections, recently reported to a House subcommittee: 


The inheritance of the disease is believed to be due to one reces- 
sive gene which must occur in both parents. It is estimated from 


2 According to the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases of the 
U.S. Public ‘Health Service, one of four diabetic patients has substituted the new 
drug, which is taken by mouth, for insulin injections. The number of diabetics in the 
United States is estimated at around two million. 
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genetic studies that the . .. incomplete gene is present in one in 
16 persons in the population. . . . Based on the assumption that 
people with the disease do not live to a child-bearing age, it has 
been postulated by geneticists that there must be an extremely 
high mutation rate to keep the gene in the population. 


The disease is controlled at present by administration 
of antibiotics and feeding of concentrated proteins to com- 
bat secondary infections. Further success along these lines 
will doubtless increase the presence of the disease in the 
population. One in four of the children of parents who 
both carry the cystic fibrosis gene may be expected to 
develop an active case. 


The genetic consequences of disease control are largely 
a matter for speculation. The science of genetics is still 
in its early stages. Many scientists believe that the com- 
plexity of the factors governing human heredity precludes 
effective genetic controls, even in the unlikely event that 
human beings could be induced to follow eugenists’ pre- 
scriptions. A biologist has observed: “The human genetic 
make-up is so diverse, and the various desirable and un- 
desirable (by whatever definition) genes are so broadly 
scattered through the population, that the effect of any 
eugenic program would be very slow... .. In a world full 
of immediate threats, the threat of genetic deterioration 
of man seems remote.” ? It has been noted also that man 
in the past often has acted against his best genetic in- 
terests. War has repeatedly killed off the fittest of a gen- 
eration; in the Middle Ages the best intellects were drawn 
into the church and thus in Western Europe became subject 
to the rule of celibacy. 


Loss OF NATURAL IMMUNITY TO INFECTIOUS ILLS 


The paradox of action by medical scientists the effect of 
which is to weaken rather than strengthen the capacity of 
the human race for survival may take another form. People 
living in highly developed societies may be put in serious 
danger by the removal, for even a short period, of health 
safeguards to which they have become accustomed. Inocu- 
lation against disease, elaboration of sewerage and water 
purification systems, enforcement of sanitation require- 
ments, popular education in personal hygiene and the like 
have created a relatively benign environment in advanced 
countries. But individuals living in such favorable circum- 


8 Marston Bates, The Prevalence of People (1955), p. 213. 
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stances fail to acquire the natural immunities of those who 
survive the hazards of unproteeted environments. 


When the efficacy of the Salk vaccine in reducing the 
incidence of polio among American children was success- 
fully demonstrated in 1955, it was taken for granted that 
it would be a boon to children everywhere. But the World 
Health Organization cautioned against mass inoculation in 
countries with poor public health facilities, where most of 
the population had already acquired a natural immunity 
during infancy. It was noted that in highly developed 
countries polio had been striking increasingly at older per- 
sons, but that in poorer areas the infection was limited 
almost entirely to babies. A mass vaccination program 
would greatly reduce natural dissemination of the polio 
virus and might lead to a bad outbreak of the disease if 
artificial immunity from the vaccine was not regularly 
renewed.‘ 


A familiar example of the hazards incurred by persons 
who have enjoyed the benefits of high public health stand- 
ards is the host of precautions that must be taken by an 
individual who travels to an unprotected region. Before 
departing, he must take a number of injections to gain im- 
munity against various diseases; while abroad, he must 
choose accommodations and food with exceptional care. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables must be excluded from the diet 
of the traveler in many foreign countries. Even so, he 
may come down with troublesome, even dangerous, infec- 
tions. Yet millions among the native populations, taking 
none of the traveler’s precautions, are not affected by 
these diseases. 


Research on germ-free animals, now in progress at the 
National Institutes of Health, amply demonstrates the 
scientific basis of this paradox. The director of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases told a House 
Appropriations subcommittee on Feb. 19 that “If we have 
learned anything at all about germ-free animals, it is that 
they are sadly deficient in resistance to invading micro- 
organisms of any kind, presumably because they have never 
had their immunologic systems challenged to activity by 
the experience of having to deal with infectious agents of 
various kinds.” Worm parasites which normally never 
complete their life cycles in ordinary guinea pigs were 


*See “Progress Against Polio,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. I, p. 195. 
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found to finish the life cycle and “go on to a prolonged 
parasitism thereafter” in germ-free guinea pigs. 


WEAKENING OF ABILITY TO WITHSTAND DISASTER 


An author scientist, whose specialty is geo-chemistry, has 
speculated on the possibly dire consequences of a break- 
down in the health safeguards which are taken for granted 
in highly developed nations. Such a breakdown might occur 
as the result of widespread natural catastrophe, of nuclear 
warfare, or of a crack-up of the economic system which 
supports the protective mechanisms of society. 


The primary consequence of our removal of the forces of natural 
selection which have operated for so many generations will be 
that civilized man will become increasingly dependent on an artifi- 
cial environment for his survival. As time goes on, he will 
become less and less able to recover from any major perturbation 
in civilization which might prevent the smooth functioning of. his 
elaborate network of medical facilities. It is not at all unlikely 
that in future generations the majority of children born will have 
to be repaired in one way or another, and even greater numbers 
of people will have to adjust their biochemical functioning through- 
out their lives with diverse pills and injections.5 


If civilized man reaches such a state of dependence on 
artificial health props, his vulnerability to social breakdown 
becomes obvious. A society “within which there has been 
little natural selection based upon disease resistance for 
several generations . . . [and] in which the people have 
come to depend increasingly upon surgery for repairs dur- 
ing early life... could easily become extinct in a relatively 
short time following the disruption of the machine net- 
work.” 6 


SUBSTITUTION OF NEW HEALTH HAZARDS FOR OLD 


Medical research and much of the application of medical 
knowledge today are themselves dependent on the tools of 
the machine age and the closely integrated organization of 
modern society. The support of medical facilities by a 
prosperous community, the perfecting and mass production 
of new drugs and devices, and the application of life-saving 
measures in modern hospitals are all inconceivable without 
the existence of a highly developed social and technical 
organization. 


Yet the rapid advancement of technology has subjected 


®* Harrison Brown, The Challenge of Man’s Future (1954), p. 102. 
* Ibid., p. 223. 
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man to new stresses which may be as dangerous to his 
physical and mental well-being as the disease-bearers of 
more backward communities. The very crowding together 
in cities, accentuated by recent population growth, creates 
health hazards which did not exist when people lived in 
closer relationship to nature. The problem of stress is en- 
gaging medical attention more and more. Dr. H. van Zile 
Hyde of the U.S. Public Health Service recently com- 
mented on this source of manifold ills: “‘ [Technological] 
development has been so rapid that the true nature and 
effect on man of these stresses remain thus far a mystery. 
Man must now deal increasingly with these problems as 
he completes his mastery of infectious disease.’’ 7 


Dr. Hyde noted that the increasing amounts of chemicals 
being ingested by modern man constitute a new source of 
danger about which too little is known. Hundreds of 
chemicals, which Hyde said have not been adequately tested 
for their effect on the human system, are now being added 
to foods to color, flavor, and preserve them. Drinking water 
contains many chemicals dumped as wastes from industrial 
plants. More than a billion pounds of chemical insecticides 
are said to be used around the world for the protection of 
growing fruits and vegetables. Self-medication contributes 
further to what Dr. Hyde calls the “chemical miasma” 
affecting mankind. 


Each year there are produced in one country alone 800,000 
pounds of a single sleeping drug and over 60,000 pounds of an 
awakener, as well as 14 million pounds of aspirin—enough to 
make 19 billion five-grain tablets. More recently, people who do 
not appear to be happy either asleep or entirely awake are taking 
tranquilizing drugs to keep them in between. How dangerous is 
this chemical miasma? It is only possible to give partial answers. 


Medical research suggests that heart disease and high 
blood pressure may be connected with minute traces of 
certain metals found in food. More than 300 different 
chemicals are known to produce cancer in animals. Deaths 
have been caused by air pollution. “These facts indicate 
something of the problem in the chemical sphere that 
emerges as infectious disease recedes.” 


Even the mounting toll of traffic accidents is now re- 
garded as a medical problem peculiar to the times, for re- 
search has shown that human frailty is at the root of nearly 
all deaths and injuries on the highway. The growing inci- 


7 World Health Organization news release, April 8, 1958. 
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dence of mental illness is considered a major consequence 
of the swiftness of social changes that have accompanied 
technological advance; the social changes have placed un- 
usual stress on many individuals who might have escaped 
it in less disordered times. 


Medical Advances and Medical Problems 


THE HISTORY of medical progress is replete with ex- 
amples of triumphs over disease that caused as much if 
not more suffering than the ills they conquered. X-ray 
was used to treat a host of ailments for decades before 
doctors fully recognized the lethal effects of radiation pois- 
oning. Until recently, the lives of many premature infants 
were saved only at the cost of blindness caused by an 
excess of oxygen in incubators.* The insulin shock treat- 
ment for schizophrenia was hailed a quarter-century ago, 
only to be abandoned by most practitioners later as too 
destructive for the results obtained. Brain surgery for 
psychotics suffering extremes of anxiety enjoyed a similar 
vogue and then fell into disfavor because it reduced patients 
to a near-vegetative state. 


Misses and near-misses appear to be an inescapable 
counterpart of medical progress, particularly in an age 
when tremendous pressures are put on research organiza- 
tions to find new means of dealing-with sickness. In only 
a few areas is the victory of medicine over disease clear- 
cut. This has been true in the case of certain infectious, 
communicable diseases, nutritional deficiencies, and compli- 
cations of childbirth. Even in these areas there are still 
many gaps to be filled in applying existing knowledge, still 
some mysteries to be explored. 


PROGRESS OF FIGHT ON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


The World Health Organization is now spearheading a 
global effort to eradicate communicable diseases. In many 
parts of the world various of these diseases are already 
rare or non-existent. Some of the great killers of the past 
have been virtually eliminated from the United States and 


* Retrolental fibroplasia, a major cause of what once appeared to be congenital 
blindness, has been virtually eradicated since 1956, when the cause was definitely 


established and appropriate oxygen regulation procedures were instituted in hospital 
nurseries. 
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Western Europe. Among them are cholera, which ravaged 
Asia for centuries and spread to Europe and America in 
severe epidemics during the 19th century; bubonic plague 
(“black death’’), which raged in periodic epidemics for 
more than 1,200 years prior to the middle of the last cen- 
tury; louse-borne and fever-causing diseases like typhus, 
which. once killed or disabled more soldiers than battle 
wounds; smallpox, once common in Europe and the United 
States; yellow fever, a tropical and subtropical scourge 
which came under control only a generation ago. 


The serious illnesses of childhood—diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, tetanus—now are rarities due to 
sanitation measures and inoculation. Nutritional diseases 
are a minor problem in the United States, but only 30 
years ago at least 7,000 Americans died of pellagra an- 
nually. With the Salk vaccine, polio is coming under con- 
trol; the 15,400. polio cases in 1956 compared with 58,000 
in the peak year 1952. 


Malaria, once a serious problem in southern United 
States, has been virtually banished from this country, and 
W.H.O. is sponsoring a vigorous campaign against it 
throughout the world. Ninety-nine countries and terri- 
tories have been surveyed for malaria control as a first 
step in the most ambitious anti-disease campaign ever 
undertaken. Eradication has been almost achieved in nine 
countries with 231 million inhabitants and is well advanced 
in large areas of seven other countries with 43 million 
people. A beginning has been made in another 44 countries 
with a combined population of 302 million, and steps 
toward ultimate eradication are being planned in 16 nations 
with 580 million inhabitants. Malaria deaths throughout 
the world, which numbered three million in 1946, have 
dropped to an annual total of less than two million. New 
cases in southern Europe have fallen from four million a 
year to only 10,000 a year. 


Other diseases which have inflicted historic scourges are 
being brought-under control. Cholera deaths in India and 
Pakistan, which totaled 824,000 in 1945-49, were only half 
that number in 1950-54. Tuberculosis, one of the world’s 
greatest killers, has been made manageable by vaccines® 
and antibiotics. 


*The B.C.G. (Bacillus Calmette-Guerin) vaccine against tuberculosis, widely used 
abroad, has been employed only sparingly in the United States. Public health author- 
ities feel that. other control measures have made use of the vaccine unnecessary here. 
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Resurgence of these diseases, however, is a perpetual 
danger. Smallpox and cholera returned in force to Pakistan 
this year, killing nearly 20,000 persons in 414 months. 
Cholera took 2,000 lives in the Indian city of Calcutta. The 
United States early in June flew 1,500,000 doses of cholera 
vaccine from this country and the Philippines to help fight 
a cholera epidemic in Thailand which had caused between 
200 and 300 fatalities. U.S. public health officers are now 
taking steps to check a flare-up of yellow fever in Central 
and South America before it can spread to the southern 
part of this country. The Russian delegate informed the 
World Health Assembly at Minneapolis, June 12, that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to donate 25 million doses of 
smallpox vaccine to a campaign to wipe out that disease in 
the next ten years.!° 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE PROBLEMS IN UNITED STATES 


Even in the United States the war against infectious ills 
is far from won. Respiratory illnesses, from the common 
cold to pneumonia, still defy the science of immunology, 
although new drugs have greatly reduced their death rates. 
Communicable diseases or their after-effects still account 


for one-tenth of all deaths in the United States. Last year’s 
Asian influenza epidemic, despite widespread use of vaccine, 
caused an estimated excess of 15,000 deaths over normal 
expectations. A Public Health survey showed 82 million 
Americans bedridden by upper respiratory infections at 
some time between July 1 and early November 1957. One- 
half of the absenteeism was attributed to the common cold. 


Epidemics of rare infectious diseases, some of them dif- 
ficult to diagnose, still appear periodically in scattered parts 
of the United States. The U.S. Public Health Service was 
cailed in last year on an outbreak of a pulmonary disease 
in Austin, Minn., which defied analysis. Aid of the federal 
health service was sought also in several outbreaks of diph- 
theria. Even bubonic plague cropped up last year when 
infected rats were discovered in an Oregon county. -Two 
Americans died of the plague in 1956-57: a hunter in Cali- 
fornia and a child on a family camping trip in Colorado."! 


1” Study of the feasibility of a W.H.O. drive to eradicate smallpox, proposed by the 
Soviet Union, was approved at the Minneapolis assembly. W.H.OC. reported last 
November that international travelers had spread smallpox to 18 countries in 1956. 

11 Bubonic plague is transmitted from rat to man by the bite of a flea. An anti- 


plague vaccine is available and the disease may be cured by an antibiotic, if adminis- 
tered in time. 
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Many local outbreaks of infectious diseases are found to 
be due to a virus, which can take any one of innumerable 
forms and which is submicroscopic in size. Within the 
past several years, American scientists have recognized at 
least 70 viruses, previously unknown, which can cause a 
host of different respiratory ailments. A recent Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania study described two groups of viruses 
which can cause paralytic symptoms similar to those of 
polio and which are not affected by the Salk vaccine. 


American public health authorities have to grapple oc- 
casionally with outbreaks of histoplasmosis, a disease 
caused by a- fungus prevalent in chicken-raising areas, 
which sometimes causes lung lesions similar to those found 
in tuberculosis. Hepatitis is still a problem in the United 
States, and little progress has been made in growing hepa- 
titis virus in laboratory animals. Encephalitis is another 
virus-caused illness which gives trouble in this country. 


Discovery of cures for venereal diseases has failed to 
eradicate them. The VD rate is now rising after a period 
of low incidence due to intensive public health campaigns. 
More than 135,000 cases of syphilis were reported in 1957 
and health authorities estimate there are a million cases 
of gonorrhea. The latter disease is readily cured with 
penicillin, but it is extremely infectious and may spread 
rapidly before action can be taken by public health officers. 


Tremendous advances have been made in the treatment 
of tuberculosis, but some 250,000 persons in the United 
States still suffer from the disease; during 1957, 69,000 
new cases were reported and 14,000 patients died. But the 
incidence of tuberculosis and the death rate decline every 
year, and its eventual eradication is a definite possibility. 


RESISTANT STRAINS OF DISEASE-BEARING ORGANISMS 


Antibiotics are a highly effective weapon against many 
of the infectious diseases, but a new difficulty has appeared 
in the development of resistant strains of disease-bearing 
organisms. .Outbreaks of staphylococcus infections among 
mothers, babies and surgical cases in American hospitals 
last year were attributed to emergence of new, hardy 
strains of the staph bug. According to the U.S. Public 
Health. Service, as many as one-third of new-born babies 
in some hospitals were infected. “This is a problem which 
is drawing increasing attention among hospital adminis- 
trators and physicians,” a health officer told a congres- 
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sional committee in February. “At the moment we have 
only rather crude methods for controlling it, such as sepa- 
rating the beds or closing up a nursery when. . . [it] 
becomes infected with the staphylococcus organism.” 


Revision of the W.H.O. attack on malaria, which was 
being carried out by spraying infected areas with DDT, 
was forced in 1951 by the appearance of new strains of 
mosquitoes resistant to that insecticide. Although DDT 
spraying continues in areas where it is still effective, the 
main effort today is to wipe out the disease itself rather 
than merely to destroy disease-carrying mosquitoes. The 
new approach is practicable because the cycle of trans- 
mission is man to mosquito to man, and because the malaria 
parasite remains active in the human system for only three 
years. “If the cycle of transmission ... can be broken, 
and no new cases occur during those three years, then the 
spraying campaign can stop. Mosquitoes will still be 
present, but there will be no sick people from whom they 
can become infected and pass on the infection.” 2 


DELETERIOUS SIDE-EFFECTS OF THE WONDER DRUGS 


Development of drugs which strike directly at disease- 
causing micro-organisms has been a major medical triumph. 
Use cf the “wonder drugs,” starting with the sulfanila- 
mides in 1936 and continuing through a constantly expand- 
ing list of new compounds, has been the chief factor in 
cutting down death rates from infections. As in the case 
of many other beneficial discoveries in medicine, however, 
use of these drugs has been attended by certain difficulties. 


Side-effects have become a major consideration in drug 
research. They may not appear at all in many persons 
who take the wonder drugs. In others, unfavorable symp- 
toms of one kind or another may not show up until con- 
siderable quantities of a drug have been administered. In 
some cases, the deleterious effects may be serious. Doctors 
accordingly have to balance the risks of side-effects against 
the benefits to be obtained through use of the drugs. 


The Food and Drug Administration in 1956 queried. 800 
hospitals and 1,600 doctors on their experience with anti- 
biotics. The survey showed that various disturbances, 
ranging from mild to fatal, had afflicted large numbers of 
patients. In the order of frequency, life-threatening reac- 


2 World Health Organization, Fact Sheet No. 6, March 1958, p. 3. 
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tions to antibiotics were reported as “shock, super-infec- 
tions, severe skin reactions, blood dyscrasias, and angio- 
neurotic edema with respiratory tract involvement.” These 
reactions involved disturbances in the blood, the skin, the 
gastro-intestinal tract, the kidneys, the heart, the nervous 
system; some of them opened the way for infections more 
serious than the original illness. 


Penicillin was found to produce the largest number and 
the most severe reactions. Shock was the most frequent 
adverse reaction, particularly when penicillin was adminis- 
tered intra-muscularly. This reaction had a death rate of 
9 per cent. One group of antibiotics, including aureomycin, 
terramycin and achromycin, may have toxic effects on the 
liver and cause vomiting, nausea or diarrhea. Streptomy- 
cin, useful in tuberculosis, may cause deafness and dizzi- 
ness. Polymyxin and bacitracin may affect the kidneys. 
Some sulfa drugs may cause aplastic anemia, which has the 
effect of preventing normal blood-clotting, or they may 
induce fever, cause arthritis, asthma, kidney inflammation, 
numbness or paralysis. The Food and Drug Administration 
has stressed the “need for care in the administration of 
[all] antibiotic drugs.” 


Cortisone, hailed only a few years ago as the great hope 
for sufferers from arthritis, has proved to have side-effects 
so undesirable as greatly to limit its use. The drug may 
interfere with excretion of sodium and potassium from 
the body, induce edema, raise blood pressure, aggravate 
peptic ulcers, or even (if taken over a long period) weaken 
bone structure. Diabetics and sufferers from kidney or 
heart disease may suffer aggravation of their condition,. 
while some patients develop psychological abnormalities. 


Even the milder drugs present hazards when taken to 
excess. An overdose of aspirin can kill. Tranquilizers, 
hailed at first as the answer to damaging effects of stress 
on the human system, soon raised alarm lest great num- 
bers of persons be rendered listless; suicides have been 
attributed to their depressant effects. The vogue for anti- 
histamines a few years ago faded because of mild but 
discomfiting side-effects. Motorists were warned against 
taking anti-histamines because they might cause drowsi- 
ness or mental confusion. All of these drugs are still 
medically useful, but none has proved to be a sovereign 
remedy. 
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THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY consequence of the ad- 
vance in modern medicine has been the marked drop in 
death rates. This phenomenon has appeared in every part 
of the globe. In recent years it has been most striking ‘in 
underdeveloped countries where death rates had been high- 
est. Lowered mortality has resulted almost entirely from 
application of modern public health measures on an unpre- 
cedented scale and from use of modern drugs to cure 
communicable diseases. 


The World Health Organization, set up in 1948 as a 
service arm of the United Nations, serves as catalyst, 
planner and technical adviser to individual nations in 
carrying out health programs of all types—mass inocu- 
lation, destruction of disease carriers, institution of ma- 
ternal and child health services, provision of drugs and 
vaccines, and educational campaigns on personal hygiene 
and nutrition. W.H.O. also sponsors international agree- 
ments to prevent the spread of epidemics. 


The United States, which conducts on a national basis 
one of the most massive medical research programs in the 
world, is now taking the lead in urging a more intensive 
assault on disease everywhere. Milton Eisenhower, speak- 
ing as the President’s representative before W.H.O.’s World 
Health Assembly at Minneapolis on May 27, proposed a 
world-wide medical “‘science for peace” program to combat 
heart disease and cancer. Adlai E. Stevenson proposed in a 
Commencement Day address at Michigan State University 
on June 8 that an International Medical Research Year 
be instituted to promote world-wide collaboration in an 
assault on the frontiers of medical] research. 


LOWERING OF DEATH RATES AROUND THE WORLD 


Lowered mortality around the world has been achieved 
by saving the lives of mothers and babies, by preventing 
deaths of children from malnutrition and disease, and by 
cutting back the hazard of infectious disease at all ages. 
Death rates in underdeveloped countries have been brought 
closer to the rates of developed countries in a phenomenally 
short time. As an example, a population expert points 
out that life expectancy in Puerto Rico in 1940 was close 
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to the average life expectancy in 1890 for Western coun- 
tries as a whole (46 years) ; but only a decade later, Puerto 
Rico’s life expectancy equaled the average for the West 
in 1930 (61 years). 


The latest United Nations Demographic Yearbook reports 
declines in death rates in the past 20 years the world over. 
The drop in the mortality rate for children under four 
years of age was nearly 40 per cent in the years 1948 to 
1956. The crude death rate from all causes, which in 
1930-34 had ranged among the nations from a low of 7 
per 100,000 population to a high of 32, had dropped by 
1950-54 to a range of 5.4-21.4 “This dramatic lengthen- 
ing and, to some extent, equalizing of the potential life span 
have been brought about in every country for which sta- 
tistics are available. : . . Absolute decreases have occurred 
in the rates at every age, except for the terminal group 
of 85 and over, but the relative significance of these tends 
to be reduced with advancing age.” !4 


INCREASING STRESS ON MEDICAL NEEDS OF AGED 


The effects of a lowered mortality rate on a country’s 
population depend in large measure on what has happened 
to its birth rate. In nations of the West, the steady de- 
cline in the death rate has been accompanied by a decline 
in the birth rate. Although this parallel movement was 
interrupted by the baby boom of the war and immediate 
postwar years, the over-all effect of rapid improvement in 
mortality rates has been to increase the relative number 
of elderly persons in the population. 


Between 1900 and 1950 the percentage of persons aged 
14 years or less in the population of the United States 
fell from 34 to 27.5, while the percentage of persons over 
45 years of age rose from 18 to 28.5. An increase in the 
group over 65 years of age from 4 to 8 per cent of the pop- 
ulation was of particular significance. It has produced 
what is commonly known as an “aging population,” a char- 
acteristic of nations with a highly developed society. 


A major effect of this development has been to turn 
public attention to the medical and social needs of the 





13 George J. Stolnitz, “The Revolution in Death Control in Nonindustrial Coun- 
tries,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1958, 
p. 95. 

14 United Nations Demographic Yearbook 1957, pp. 5, 10. 
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elderly, thus emphasizing the importance of the degenera- 
tive diseases to one or another of which every person, if he 
lives long enough, will succumb. One-half of all deaths 
in the United States are now caused by cancer or heart 
disease, and there has been a comparable increase in the 
incidence of the disabling diseases of bodily decline, such as 
arthritis. 


Medical practice and medical research are giving steadily 
increased attention to diseases of the aging. A beneficial 
result has been the stirring of new interest among research 
scientists in mysteries of the life process itself. Much new 
knowledge on the intricate metabolic processes of the body 
has been gained in recent years. Some of the most striking 
achievements at the National Institutes of Health have 
been breakthroughs in knowledge of the leading roles played 
by hormones, enzymes and vitamins as “the key compounds 
that initiate, mediate and control” the complex system 
by which the functions of life are maintained. Although 
not immediately applicable to medical practice, these find- 
ings hold great promise for the future medical care of an 
aging population. 


The problem of support for a large group of elderly per- 
sons has raised questions on the advisability of moving 
back the conventional age of retirement, and at the same 
time has turned medical attention to the problem of sus- 
taining physical and mental vitality in the later years. 
The action eventually taken may depend on whether the 
birth rate continues high or, as many predict, soon falls 
back to the norm of prewar years. A United Nations 
study of aging populations notes that when increasing num- 
bers of people live beyond the working ages, and there is a 
decline in the birth rate, the economy will be directed 
more and more to meeting needs of the aged.’® 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


Lowered mortality among young people in the under- 
developed countries has given those countries unusually 
youthful populations. Not only have medical advances been 
too recent to bring an accretion of elderly persons, but the 
mortality gains have not been accompanied by declines in 
birth rates. This is a new phenomenon in history, its out- 
come yet to be fully revealed. 


‘5 United Nations, The Aging of Populations and Its Economic and Social Impli- 
cations (1956), p. 60. 
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Health gains in the past have been made in company 
with gains in the social and economic spheres. They have 
brought with them steadily improved standards of living 
and have tended to depress the birth rate. But in many 
parts of the world today, where high birth rates and high 
death rates have been historically associated, the life- 
saving benefits of modern medicine are being conferred 
without calling into play the forces which curtailed the 
birth rate in western nations. The result is sensational 
population growth and a concentration of population in 
the younger age groups.'® 


One immediate effect has been to impede the technologi- 
cal improvement which might bring a higher standard of 
living to the underdeveloped nations. Kingsley Davis, U.S. 
representative on the U.N. Population Commission, has 
observed: 


Unimpeded human multiplication is giving the non-industrial 
countries exactly what most of them do not need—more people. It 
is hindering their acquisition of what they do need—more capital, 
more skill and greater productivity. As the struggle for resources 
intensifies, complex technology will play an ever greater role. 
Technological advances, however, will hardly be made by peasant 
populations living near the subsistence level and multiplying at a 
rate close to three per cent per year. Unless some deus ex 
machina intervenes, the gap between the industrial and the non- 
industrial countries will not be narrowed.!7 


The growing disparity between the have and the have-not 
nations has tended “to exacerbate the political instability 
of the latter and to give national population policies a new 
role.” Davis said that the “degree to which students influ- 
ence politics in many areas is one expression of the im- 
portance of youth when their number is disproportionately 
large and their opportunities disproportionately small.” 
Such countries must “struggle with a high proportion of 
child-dependency, not fully compensated for by their lesser 
old-age dependency; and the high proportion of youth 
affords a fertile source of. political instability.” 


Sheer growth of world population, resulting in large part 
from the increasing effectiveness of medical science in 
curbing the death-dealing powers of pestilence and poverty, 
raises unanswerable questions for the future. The rigors 


16 See “Population Growth and Foreign Aid,”. E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 443-460. 


17 Kingsley Davis, “‘The Political Impact of New Population Trends,” Foreign 
Affairs, January 1958, p. 295. 
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of the struggle for survival held down population in primi- 
tive times when man lived mainly by hunting. When man 
became a farmer, life was easier and people multiplied. 
With the rise of cities, crowding and poverty spread disease 
and kept population growth in check. Marked expansion 
of population came only with acquisition of ability to 
counteract the evil consequences of overcrowding and lack 
of sanitation. 


YMINOUS PROSPECTS IN RAPID POPULATION GROWTH 


According to the best estimates, the population of the 
world doubled in the 200 years between 1650 and 1850; in 
the latter. year the total stood at about 1.1 billion. Only 
100 years later, in 1950, it had doubled again to 2.4 billion. 
Latest estimates put the number of people in the world at 
2.7 billion. The annual rate of population increase from 
1750 to 1850 was 0.3 per cent; between 1850 and 1950, it 
was 0.8 per cent. Between 1950 and 1956, the rate of 
growth was 1.7 per cent. 


That means 45 million more people each year, 125,000 each 
day. And the end is not in sight. At this rate, population will 
double in 41 years. That means 5.7 billion people on this earth 
by the year 2000. An annual increase of two per cent is entirely 
possible in the 1960s if death rates continue to decline in many 
of the underdeveloped countries. This seems to be inevitable... . 


[It may mean] seven billion people . . . on the earth by the year 
2000.18 


The awful possibilities of such a population spurt are the 
subject of ominous speculation today, _The Malthusian 
theory, that population size is governed ultimately by the 
extent of the food supply, is gaining new attention, and 
there are predictions that great famines will be future 
levelers of the human race. Others fear that growth of 
national populations will make totalitarianism inevitable. 


Increase of numbers of people and of population density results 
in greater complexities in day-to-day living and in decreased 
opportunities for personal expression concerning the activities 
of government. ... As populations increase and as they press 
more heavily upon the available resources, there arises the need 
for increased efficiency, and more elaborate organizations are re- 
quired to produce sufficient food, to extract the necessary raw 
materials and to distribute the finished products. 

Strong arguments can be presented to the effect that collectivi- 
zation of humanity is inevitable, that the drift toward an ultimate 


* Population Reference Bureau, Inc., Population Bulletin, June 1958, p. 1 
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state of automatism cannot be halted, that existing human valucs 
such. as freedom, love and conscience must eventually disappear.! 


Population problems have given impetus to advocacy 
of birth control in some very thickly settled countries, 
notably China, India, and Japan. Recent development of 
an oral contraceptive, now being produced by American 
pharmaceutical houses, may spur more effective large-scale 
birth control programs in such countries. Other nations, 
recognizing that numbers of people are no longer necessar- 
ily a measure of national strength, are expected to adopt 
similar programs. 


1® Harrison Brown, op. cit., pp. 256-257. 
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A 


ADEMIC FREEDOM, 1-5-49 
ACCESS TO OFFICIAL PAPERS AND 
INFORMATION, 6-24-53 
ADMISSION OF NEW STATES, 3-20-46 


Advertising— 


ADVERTISING CONTROLS, 11-21-56 
Billboards and Roadside Controls, 3-6-57 


Controls over, 9-24-51 


Africa— 


AFRICA AND THE WEST, 9-17-52 

Future of Algeria, 9-11-57 

Future of France in North, 9-15-55 
Nationalism in North, 2-20-52 

Political Awakening of Black Africa, 4-3-57 
Race Problems in South, 8-4-50 

White Supremacy in South, 4-9-58 


Agriculture— 


Brannan Plan, 12-7-49 
Chemicals in Foods, 2-9-52 
Collective Farming, 10-13-48 
Famine and Food Supply, 7-12-50 
Farm Manpower, 4-4-51 
Farm Prices and Farm Income, 11-9-55 
Farm Price Supports, 10-27-53 
Food Price Subsidies, 2-21-51 
Food Subsidies and Parity Prices, 2-9-46 
Migrant Farm Labor, 4-19-50 
Plight of Cotton, 9-10-45 
Price Supports for Farm Products, 4-21-48 
Problem of Farm Surpluses, 7-18-56 
Reclamation Policy, 9-28-48 
AID TO ASIA, 1-26-55 
AID TO DISPLACED WAR WORKERS, 7-21-45 
AID TO INDO-CHINA, 3-9-50 
AID TQ SMALL BUSINESS, 10-23-57 


Air Pollution— 


AIR POLLUTION, 8-26-49 

Poisoned Air, 4-6-55 
AIR SAFETY. 2-26-47 
ALCOHOLISM, 3-22-49 
ALIEN PROPERTY, 9-23-55 
AMERICAN AID TO GREECE, 2-9-49 
AMERICAN-BRITISH RELATIONS, 3-13-57 
AMERICAN COMMITMENTS, 4-2-47 


American Indians— 


Changing Status of, 5-26-54 
Problems of, 4-13-49 
AMERICAN PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
ABROAD, 2-25-53 
ANTARCTIC CLAIMS, 11-12-49 
ANTI-AMERICANISM AND SOLDIERS 
OVERSEAS, 17-3-57 


Anti-Trust Laws— 


Bigness in Business, 1-10-50 

Business Mergers, 2-9-55 

Enforcement of, 2-19-47 

Labor Unions, the Public and the Law, 1-1-47 
ners Controls in Organized Sports, 
Telephone Monopoly, 2-16-49 


APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL GRANTS, 
10-16-46 


Arab States (see Middle East)— 
ARCTIC DEFENSES, 1-31-46 


Armaments (see also Disarmament)— 


International Arms Deals, 11-16-55 
World Arms Race, 10-3-51 


Armed Services— 
 Speeniom and Soldiers Overseas, 
Army-Navy Consolidation, 10-6-45 
exe Spending and Reorganization, 
Militarization, 5-12-48 
Military Manpower, 6-3-54 
Military Reorganization, 5-21-58 
Peacetime Conscription, 8-13-45 
Training for War Service, 10-24-50 
ARMING THE AMERICAS, 10-31-47 
ARMY-NAVY CONSOLIDATION, 10-6-45 


Asia (see also Pacific Area, countries)— 
Ald to, 1-26-55 
Famine and Food Supply, 7-12-50 
Land Reform in, 2-7-51 
ASSIMILATION OF REFUGEES, 10-12-54 


ATLANTIC SECURITY AND AMERICAN 
DEFENSE, 11-3-48 


Atomic Energy— 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR INDUSTRY, 3-29-55 
ATOMIC INFORMATION, 10-10-53 
ATOMIC POWER RACE, 2-27-57 
Control of, 4-24-46 
International Control of, 2-4-48 


New Approaches to Atomic Control, 2-10-54 

Radiation Hazards, 2-12-58 

a Cooperation and Atlantic Security, 
12-4-57 


AUTOMATION OF INDUSTRY, 1-5-55 


Automobiles (see also Highways)— 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE, 
3-23-54 
AUTOMOBILES IN THE POSTWAR 
ECONOMY, 8-21-45 
Better Driving, 4-17-57 
Competition in, 7-1-54 


Aviation— 


Air Safety, 2-26-47 
Competition for Passenger Travel; 7-20-55 
Jet Age Problems, 5-23-56 
Safer Flying, 5-20-53 ’ 
Y 
'B 
BAD INFLUENCES ON YOUTH, 17-27-55 
vs. — AND DELIVERED PRICES, 
11-10-4 
BENEFITS FOR KOREAN VETERANS, 2-28-52 
BETTER DRIVING, 4-17-57 . 



























































































































































































































































































































































BIGNESS IN BUSINESS, 1-10-50 

BILLBOARDS AND ROADSIDE CONTROLS, 
3-6-57 

BILLS OF RIGHTS, 1-25-45 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE, 4-11-52 

BLOCKADES AND EMBARGOES, 6-20-51 

BONUS AND VETERANS’ PENSIONS, 11-6-46 

BRANNAN PLAN, 12-7-49 

BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS, 4-27-45 

—— 6-22-45 and 2-8-50 
1-12- 

BRITISH EXPORT TRADE, 7-14-45 

BRITISH NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE, 

BRITISH SOCIAL SERVICES, 9-13-51 


Budget— 
Legislative Budget-Making, 
Spending Controls, 3-20-57 


1-6-48 


Business (see also Anti-trust laws, 
controls, Industry, Prices)— 


Aid to Small Business, 10-23-57 

Bigness in Business, 1-10-50 

BUSINESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT, 10-26-55 

BUSINESS MERGERS, 2-9-55 

Corporation Donations, 8-25-53 

Corporation Profits and Taxes in Prosperity, 
9-12-56 

Discount Selling, 8-5-54 

Federal Taxes on Business, 10-16-45 

Financial Aid for Small Business, 3-2-50 

Future of Small Business, 8-24-55 

Instalment Credit, 3-30-49 

Pockets of Poverty, 6-6-56 

Protection of Investors, 1-19-55 

Retail Price Agreements, 5-28-47 

Revival of Small Business, 3-21-45 

Trading Stamp Boom, 6-14-56 


Economic 






Cc 


CAMERAS IN COURT, 3-7-56 

CAMPAIGN CONTROLS, 5-3-56 

CAMPAIGN SMEARING, 1-4-56 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING AND THE LAW, 6-5-46 


Canada— 
Relations with Canada, 5-29-57 


ee oad PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS, 
11-6- 


Cartels— 
Postwar, 7-27-50 


CENSORSHIP OF MOTION PICTURES, 4-12-50 

CHAIRMANSHIPS IN CONGRESS, 11-14-47 

a ELECTIONS TO THE SENATE, 
11-20- 

CHANGE OF PRESIDENTS, 10-15-52 

CHANGING DEFENSE CONCEPTS, 5-15-57 

CHANGING FORTUNES OF THE MOVIE 
BUSINESS, 9-3-53 

CHANGING STATUS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 5-26-54 


Charitable Organizations— 


CHARITY APPEALS, 9-11-53 
Joint Fund Raising, 10-12-55 


CHEMICALS IN FOODS, 2-9-52 
CHILD ADOPTION SAFEGUARDS, 


China— 


CHINA’S CIVIL WAR, 11-24-48 

CHINA POLICY, 17-24-57 

CHINESE-SOVIET RELATIONS, 3-13-52 
Development of, 2-17-45 

Formosa (see Formosa) 

Government of, 8-6-45 

Red China and the United Nations, 9-15-54 


11-9-51 
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(China—Continued) 
Status of Red China, 4-28-53 


U.S8.-Soviet Rivalry 
Korea, 3-31-48 


CHRONIC DISEASE, 5-25-49 


in Manchuria and 


Church Problems— 


CHURCH AND COMMUNISM, 8-19-49 
CHURCH CONSOLIDATION, 12-18-57 
CHURCH-RELATED EDUCATION, 3-26-58 
CHURCH UNITY IN AMERICA, 8-13-52 
Evangelism in America, 6-5-57 
Religion behind the Iron Curtain, 12-7-55 
Religion in the Schools, 9-12-47 
Religious Boom, 6-23-55 
Segregation in Churches, 
CIVIL DEFENSE, 1-18-50 
CIVIL DEFENSE, 1956, 7-3-56 


9-3-54 


Civil Rights (see also Racial Problems)— 

Academic Freedom, 7-5-49 

Bills of Rights, 1-25-45 

Federal Police Activity, 1-12-54 

Federal Protection of, 1-10-47 

Freedom of Movement, 8-20-48 

Individual Rights and Congressional Investi- 
gations, 1-28-48 

Red Teachers and Educational Freedom, 
2-11-53 

Right to Vote, 3-19-58 

Self-Incrimination, 1-15-53 

Wire Tapping, 3-14-49 


w 


‘ivil Service— 
Federal Patronage, 10-20-48 
Government Jobs, 5-18-55 
Unionization of Public Employees, 7-10-57 
CLOSED SHOP, 3-5-49 


Coal— 
COAL IN TROUBLE, 11-19-54 
COAL SUPPLY AND EUROPEAN 
REARMAMENT, 4-4-52 
Labor Costs and the Future of, 1-22-47 
Labor Relations in Coal Mining, 2-2-45 
Mine Safety, 9-26-47 


Cold War (see Communism, Europe, Foreign 
Policy, Pacific Area, Soviet Russia)— 


COLD WAR PROPAGANDA, 5-14-58 
Economic Cold War, 1-11-56 
Non-military Weapons in Cold-War, 4-12-51 


COLLECTIVE FARMING, 10-13-48 


Comics— 
Policing the, 3-21-52 
COMMERCIALISM IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS, 
9-10-52 
COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY, 5-22-51 


Communism (see also Cold War, Soviet 
Russia)— 


Church and Communism, 8-19-49 

COMMUNISM IN AMERICA, 11-13-46 

COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA, 3-2-54 

COMMUNIST ANTI-SEMITISM, 1-5-53 

COMMUNIST CONTROLS, 11-12-54 

COMMUNISTS AND POPULAR FRONTS, 
4-11-56 

Control of Communism in U.S., 2-11-48 

Red Teachers and Educational Freedom, 
2-11-53 

Red Terrorism in Malaya, 7-24-52 

Reds and Redefection, 11-7-56 

Reds in Trade Unions, 7-22-49 

Restive Satellites, 8-29-56 

Trading with Communists, 7-25-56 


COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY, 11-22-49 






Investi- 


om, 


11-22-49 
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COMPENSAT:ON IN CONGRESS, 2-24-45 

COMPETITION FOR PASSENGER TRAVEL, 
7-20-55 

COMPETITION IN AUTOMOBILES, 1-1-54 

COMPROMISE, 6-12-46 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR 
DISPUTES, 8-15-47 

COMPULSORY SETTLEMENT OF LABOR 
DISPUTES, 1-30-46 

CONDITION OF THE RAILROADS, 1-1-58 

CONDITIONS FOR AMERICAN AID, 10-17-47 


Congress— 
Access to Official Papers and Information, 
6-24-53 
Chairmanships in, 11-14-47 
Challenged Elections to Senate, 11-20-46 
Commissions of Inquiry, 5-22-51 
Compensation in, 2-24-45 


CONGRESS AND TARIFF POLICY, 5-19-48 
CONGRESSIONAL IMMUNITY, 4-25-52 
CONGRESSIONAL LOBBYING, 5-8-46 


Investigations— 
Contempt of Congress, 3-5-47 
Fair Investigations, 4-7-54 
Individual Rights and Congressional, 
1-28-48 
Investigations of Un-Americanism, 2-5-47 
Pressures On Federal Regulatory Commis- 
sions, 4-2-58 
Self-Incrimination, 1-13-53 


Legislative Apportionment, 1-3-50 
Legislative Budget-Making, 1-6-48 
Majority Cloture for the Senate, 3-19-47 
Pay of Congress, 7-1-53 
Record and Roll Calls by sessions— 
First Session, Record of, 12-21-45 
, First Session, Roll Calls in, 12-26-45 
Second Session, Record of, 8-3-46 
Second Session, Roll Calls in, 8-3-46 
. First Session, Record of, 7-28-47 
. First Session, Roll Calls in, 7-30-47 
Second Session, Record of, 8-7-48 
Second Session, Roll Calls, 8-7-48 
8lst, First Session, Record of, 10-20-49 
8lst, First Session, Roll Calls in, 10-21-49 
8lst, Second Session, Record of, 1-2-51 
81st, Second Session, Roll Calls in, 1-2-51 
82d, First Session, Record of, 10-22-51 
82d, First Session, Roll Calls in, 10-23-51 
82d, Second. Session, Record of, 7-8-52 
82d, Second Session, Roll Calls in, 7-14-52 
83d, First Session, Record of, 8-4-53 
83d, First Session, Roll Calls in, 8-5-53 
83d, Second Session, Record of, 8-21-54 
83d, Second Session, Roll Calls in, 8-23-54 
84th, First Session, Record of, 8-4-55 
84th, First Session, Roll Calls in, 8-11-55 
84th, Second Session, Record of, 7-30-56 
Reform of the Rules Committee, 12-9-48 
Tariff Power, 5-10-45 
Televising Congress, 4-20-53 


Conscription (see Armed Services)— 


neat al OF WAR MATERIALS, 
CONSUMER CREDIT, 2-10-56 

CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS, 3-5-47 
CONTROLLED DISARMAMENT, 17-11-55 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 4-24-46 
CONTROL OF CAMPAIGN ABUSES, 4-18-52 
CONTROL OF CANCER, 5-12-51 

CONTROL OF COMMUNISM IN U.§S., 2-11-48 
CONTROL OF DRUG ADDICTION, 9-5-56 
CONTROL OF LIVING COSTS, 9-18-57 
CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE, 2-19-58 
CONTROL OF PROFITS, 10-10-47 
CONTROL OF SEX OFFENSES, 12-15-49 
CONTROLS OVER ADVERTISING, 9-24-SI 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING, 9-2-49 

COPPER SHORTAGE, 4-30-47 
CORPORATION DONATIONS, 8-25-53 


CORPORATION PROFITS AND TAXES IN 
PROSPERITY, 9-12-56 
COST OF LIVING, 1-2-54 


Cotton— 
Plight of, 9-10-45 


CREDIT CONTROL IN INFLATION, 1-i7-51 


Crime— 

Bad Influences on Youth, 7-27-55 

Control of Drug Addiction, 9-5-56 

Control of Sex Offenses, 12-15-49 

CRIMINALITY IN LABOR UNIONS, 3-4-53 

CRIMINAL PROSECUTION AND THE 
SUPREME COURT, 1-22-58 

Death Penalty, 8-14-53 

Drug Addiction, 3-28-51 

Gambling Controls, 12-14-51 

Penal Reform, 5-2-52 

Prisons and. Parole, 10-9-57 

Reform of Delinquents, 7-17-57 

Suppression of. Crime Syndicates, 3-17-50 

Teen-Age Lawbreakers, 9-8-50 

Youngsters in Trouble, 9-25-53 


D 


DEATH PENALTY, 8-14-53 

DECONTROL OF WAGES, 10-29-46 

DEFENSE OF EUROPE, 1-8-51 

DEFENSE SPENDING AND REORGANI- 
ZATION, 6-10-53 

nae eo AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, 


DEGENERATIVE DISEASES, 5-25-55 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, 2-17-45 


Disarmament (see also Atomic Energy)— 
Controlled Disarmament, 7-11-55 
Inspection for Disarmament, 6-11-57 
International Inspection, 12-6-46 
Military Disengagement, 2-26-58 
World Arms Race, 10-3-51 

DISASTER INSURANCE, 1-18-56 

DISCOUNT SELLING, 8-5-54 

DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT, 12-17-48 

DISPERSION OF INDUSTRY, 17-16-48 

DISPLACED PERSONS, 4-14-48 

DISTRESSED COMMUNITIES, 10+27-54 

DIVIDED GOVERNMENT, 12-22-54 


Divorce— 
Marriage and, 2-2-49. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE, 8-10-49 
DRUG ADDICTION, 3-28-51 
DRUGS AND MENTAL HEALTH, 11-20-57 


E 


EAST-WEST TRADE, 6-17-53 
EAVESDROPPING CONTROLS, 1-25-56 
ECONOMIC COLD WAR, ‘1-11-56 


Economic Controls— 


Control of Living Costs, 9-18-57 

Control of Profits, 10-10-47 

Credit Control in Inflation, 1-17-51 

Decontrol of Wages, 10-29-46 

Future of Price and Wage Controls, 12-17-52 

Instalment Credit, 3-30-49 

Manpower Controls, 8-21-50. 

Price - Rent Controls, Enforcement of, 
4-25-51 

Profits and Profit Control, 6-8-51 

Rent Controls, Liquidation of, 5-14-47 

Spending Controls, 3-20-57 

Tight Credit, 1-2-57 

Wage Control, 12-6-50 
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Education— 


Academic Freedom, 7-5-49 
Church-Related Education, 3-26-58 


EDUCATION IN AN EXTENDED 
EMERGENCY, 3-7-51 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 7-11-56 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 5-18-54 
Elite vs. Mass Education, 5-7-58 
Enforcement of School Integration, 10-17-56 
Federal Aid for School Construction, 2-2-55 
Federal Aid to, 12-24-48 
Financial Support for Higher, 5-5-48 
Higher Education for the Millions, 5-4-55 
Liberal Education, 9-25-57 
Postwar Public, 11-20-45 
Red Teachers and Educational Freedom, 
2-11-53 
Religion in the Schools, 9-12-47 
School Desegregation, 1-12-55 
Schooling for Fast and Slow Learners, 
11-23-55 
Sex Education in Schools, 10-30-57 
Shortage of Critical Skills, 11-28-56 
Shortage of Scientists, 8-13-54 
Teaching Resources, 5-1-57 
Television in Education, 5-31-51 
Television in the Schools, 8-28-57 
EGYPTIAN CRISIS AND MIDDLE EAST 
DEFENSE, 1-29-52 
EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD AND SOLDIER 
VOTING, 2-24-54 
ELITE. VS. MASS EDUCATION, 5-7-58 
EMERGENCY JOBLESS AID, 4-16-58 
EMIGRATION FROM EUROPE, 11-27-51 
EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 8-14-45 
EMPIRE OF FRANCE, 1-29-47 


Employment— 
Defenses against Unemployment, 2-25-49 
Discrimination in, 12-17-48 
Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 
EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE, 5-10-50 
Fair Practice in, 1-18-46 
Full Employment, 7-30-45 
Government Employment, 10-12-51 
Government Jobs, 5-18-55 
Guarantees of Wages and, 6-4-47 
Job Problems in Middle Age, 3-21-55 
Jobless Compensation in Boom and Reces- 
sion, 11-12-53 
Pockets of Poverty, 6-6-56 
ENEMY PROPERTY, 17-7-45 
ENFORCEMENT OF PRICE AND RENT 
CONTROLS, 4-25-51 
ENFORCEMENT OF SCHOOL INTEGRATION, 
10-17-56 
et «+ coal OF THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS, 
2-19-4 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, 4-4-46 
ETHICS IN _ GOVERNMENT, 12-5-51 


Europe— 


Atlantic Security and American Defense, 
11-3-48 

Coal Supply and European Rearmament, 
4-4-52 

Defense of, 1-8-51 

Emigration from, 11-27-51 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNION, 3-27-57 
EUROPEAN PEACE SETTLEMENTS, 5-1-46 
EUROPEAN SECURITY, 10-19-55 
es TAXES AND TAX EVASION, 
EUROPEAN UNIFICATION, 1-2-52 
Federation of,. 5-21-47 

on ane Germany in European Defense, 
Franco Spain and European Defense, 12-22-51 
Future of NATO, 10-24-56 

German Rearmament, 10-19-54 

Germany and the Balance of Power, 6-15-55 


(Europe—Continued) 
Military Disengagement, 2-26-58 
Scientific Cooperation and Atlantic Security 
12-4-57 ‘ 
Tests of Allied Unity, 12-1-53 
EVANGELISM IN AMERICA, 6-5-57 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX, 11-3-50 
EXCISE TAXES, 6-4-49 
EXTENSION OF FOREIGN AID, 12-12-56 


F 


FACSIMILE NEWSPAPERS, 3-26-47 

FACT-FINDING BOARDS IN LABOR 
DISPUTES, 9-26-49 

FAIR INVESTIGATIONS, 4-17-54 

FAIR PRACTICE IN EMPLOYMENT, 1-18-46 

FAMINE AND FOOD SUPPLY, 7-12-50 

FARM MANPOWER, 4-4-51 

FARM PRICES AND FARM INCOME, 11-9-55 

FARM PRICE SUPPORTS, 10-27-53 

FAST TAX WRITE-OFFS; 8-14-57 


Federal Government (see also Civil Service, 

Congress, Economic Controls)— 

Access to Official Papers and Information, 
6-24-53 

Apportionment of Federal Grants, 10-16-46 

Armed Services (see Armed Services) 

Business in Goverment, 10-26-55 

Commissions of Inquiry, 5-22-51 

Compromise, 6-12-46 

Divided Government, 12-22-54 

Ethics in Government, 12-5-51 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION, 2-2-55 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 12-24-48 

FEDERAL PATRONAGE, 10-20-48 

aa PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES, 
-10- 

FEDERAL POLICE ACTIVITY, 1-12-54 

FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES, 1-10-47 

FEDERAL-STATE TAX RELATIONS, 3-19-53 

Foreign Intelligence, 5-18-49 

Good Men for Government, 11-1-52 

Government Aid for Health Plans, 2-17-54 

Government and Science, 10-23-45 

Government and the Press, 5-6-53 

Government Corporations, 3-6-45 

Government Employment, 10-12-51 

Government Jobs, 5-18-55 

Government Reorganization, 5-15-46 

Government Spending, 11-30-49 

International Information, 4-17-46 

Loyalty Program (see Loyalty Program) 

National Debt Limit, 11-27-57 

Postal Service (see P.O.) 

Pressures on Federal Regulatory Commis- 
sions, 4-2-58 

Protection of Official Secrets, 2-25-48 

Public Debt Limit, 12-24-53 

Secrecy and Security, 8-7-57 

Secrecy in Government, 12-21-55 

Security Risks in Government, 2-3-54 

Spending Controls, 3-20-57 

Taxation (see Taxation) 

Tight Credit, 1-2-57 


FEDERAL TAXES ON BUSINESS, 10-16-45 

FEDERATION OF EUROPE, 5-21-47 

FINANCIAL AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS, 
3-2-50 

FINANCIAL AID TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
6-11-47 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITALS, 11-17-48 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, 5-5-48 

FOOD PRICE SUBSIDIES, 2-21-51 

FOOD SUBSIDIES AND PARITY PRICES, 
2-9-46 

FORCED LABOR, 4-27-49 

FORCED LABOR AND SLAVERY, 3-21-56 


Reports by exact title in italic CAPS; by subject under bold face headings. 


TITLE INDEX TO REPORTS, 1945 to JUNE 1958 


Foreign Aid (see also Foreign Policy)— 


Aid to Asia, 1-26-55 

Aid to Indo-China, 3-9-50 

American Ald to Greece, 2-9-49 

Conditions for American Aid, 10-17-47 
Economic Cold War, 1-11-56 

Extension of Foreign Aid, 12-12-56 " 
Financial Atd to Foreign Countries, 6-11-47 
Future of Foreign Aid, 5-2-51 

Population Growth and Foreign Aid, 6-19-57 
Trade Policy and Foreign Aid, 2-4-53 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY, 3-12-47 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 5-18-49 


Foreign Investments— 
American Private Investment Abroad, 2-26-53 


GAMBLING CONTROLS, 


G 


12-14-51 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, 11-14-56 


Germany— 


France and, in European Defense, 11-15-52 
Future of, 10-23-46 

GERMAN ELECTION, 1957, 8-21-57 
GERMAN PROBLEM, 4-26-50 

GERMAN REARMAMENT, 10-19-54 

ra AND THE BALANCE OF POWER, 
Harassed Berlin, 3-12-53 

Neo-Nazism in, 2-20-53 

Occupation Feeding, 4-6-53 

Rehabilitation of the Ruhr, 2-18-48 

West German Recovery, 1-19-54 


Government Guarantees for, 5-11-49 GOOD MEN FOR GOVERNMENT, 11-1-52 


ata 2 > paeaed AID FOR HEALTH PLANS, 
2-17-54 ; 
GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE, 10-23-45 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS, 5-6-53 
GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS, 3-6-45 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT, 10-12-51 


Foreign Policy (see also Foreign Aid, specific 
countries and regions)— 


American-British Relations, 3-13-57 
American Commitments, 4-2-47 
Bretton Woods Agreements, 4-27-45 


China Policy, 7-24-57 

Foreign Policy in Political Campaigns, 2-2-56 

Formosa Policy, 8-29-50 

Future of NATO, 10-24-56 

Peaceful Coexistence, 11-26-54 

Relations with Canada, 5-29-57 

Relations with India, 7-18-51 

Relations with Japan, 5-11-55 

Relations with Spain, 10-3-49 

Relations with the Vatican, 2-13-47 

Relations with Yugoslavia, 11-4-49 

Republicans and Foreign Policy, 8-27-48 

San Francisco, Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks, 
4-5-45 

Tests of Allied Unity, 12-1-53 

Treaties and Domestic Law, 3-28-52 

Treaties of Alliance, 5-22-46 


Foreign Trade (see Tariff, World Trade)— 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST, 7-28-54 
FOREIGN TRADE POLICY, 1-30-58 


Formosa— 


FORMOSA POLICY, 8-29-50 
Problem of, 2-16-55 


FOUR-DAY WEEK, 5-8-57 
France— 


Empire of, 1-29-47 

FRANCE AND GERMANY IN EUROPEAN 
DEFENSE, 11-15-52 

FRANCE IN TRANSITION, 9-1-45 

French Political Instability, 12-16-53 

Future of Algeria, 9-11-57 

Future of France in North Africa, 9-15-55 


FRANCO SPAIN AND EUROPEAN DEFENSE, 
12-22-51 

FREEDOM FOR INDIA, 3-13-46 

FREEDOM FOR KOREA, 11-1-45 

FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT., 8-20-48 

FRENCH POLITICAL INSTABILITY, 12-16-53 

FRINGE BENEFITS AND WAGE STABILI- 
ZATION, 11-19-51 

FULL EMPLOYMENT, 7-30-45 

FUTURE OF ALGERIA, 9-11-57 

FUTURE OF FOREIGN AID, 5-3-51 

ad Pas FRANCE IN NORTH AFRICA, 

FUTURE OF GERMANY, 10-23-46 

FUTURE OF LIGHT METALS, 1-4-46 

FUTURE OF NATO, 10-24-56 

FUTURE OF OVERSEAS BASES, 1-30-57 

oo - PRICE AND WAGE CONTROLS, 

-17-5 
FUTURE OF SMALL BUSINESS, 8-24-55 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES FOR FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS, 5-11-49 

GOVERNMENT JOBS, 5-18-55 

GOVERNMENT OF CHINA, 8-6-45 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION, 5-15-46 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING, 11-30-49 


Great Britain— 


American-British Relations, 3-13-57 
British Election, 6-22-45 and 2-8-50 
British Export Trade, 7-14-45 

British National Health Service, 1-12-49 
British Social Services, 9-13-51 
Changing Defense Concepts, 5-15-57 
Commissions of Inquiry, 5-22-51 
Nationalization, 11-10-45 

Political Trends in, 5-10-54 

Sterling Area and the British Loah, 3-28-46 
Sterling Balances, 5-24-50 


Greece— 
American Aid to, 2-9-49 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE, 1-21-53 
GUARANTEES OF WAGES AND EMPLOY-- 
MENT, 6-4-47 


H 
HARASSED BERLIN, 3-12-53 


Health (see also Social Security)— 


Alcoholism, 3-22-49 

British National Health Service, 1-12-49 

Chemicals in Foods, 2-9-52 

Chronic Disease, 5-25-49 

Control of Cancer, 5-12-51 

Centrol of Drug Addiction, 9-5-56 

Degenerative Diseases, 5-25-55 

Drug Addiction, 3-28-51 

Drugs and Mental Health, 11-20-57 

Financial Problems of Hospitals, 11-17-48 

Government Aid for Health Plans, 2-17-54 

HEALTH INSURANCE COSTS, 5-28-58 

HEALTH OF THE AGED, 9-4-57 

Medical Advances: Benefits and Risks, 6-23-58 

Medical Manpower, 2-14-51 

Mental Health, 7-9-48 

Mental Health Programs, 4-23-54 

National Health and -Manpower 
9-24-52 

Nation’s Health, 3-13-45 

Progress against Polio, 3-14-56 

Public Medical Care, 8-30-46 

Radiation Hazards, 2-12-58 

Suppression of Medical Abuses, 11-8-52 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE MILLIONS, 


ore 


Resources, 


Reports by exact title in italic CAPS; by subject under bold face headings. 




















































































Highways— 
Better Driving, 4-17-57 
Billboards and Roadside Controls, 3-6-57 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS: CAUSES AND 
REMEDIES, 12-24-52 
New Highways, 12-13-54 


wou oY WORK AND FULL PRODUCTION, 


Housing— 


Cooperative, 9-2-49 

National Housing Emergency, 12-17-46 
New Types of, 3-5-46 

Prefabricated Housing, 9-26-56 

Public Housing, 7-27-48 and 4-20-55 
Residential Desegregation, 1-15-58 
Slum Clearance, 11-22-52 


Immigration (see Migration, Refugees)— 
IMMIGRATION OF REFUGEES, 11-27-46 
IMMIGRATION POLICY, 2-6-57 
IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 2-9-45 


INCOME TAX RELIEF, 4-9-47 


India— 


Freedom for, 3-13-46 
Kashmir Conflict, 4-30-58 
Neutral India, 6-10-54 
Relations with, 7-18-51 


INDIRECT AGGRESSION, 2-20-57 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS, 1-28-48 


Indo-China— 


Aid to, 3-9-50 
War in, 4-3-53 


INDONESIAN CRISIS, 3-5-58 


Industry (see also. Business, Labor, specific 
industries)— 


Atomic Energy for Industry, 3-29-55 
Automation of Industry, 1-5-55 
Dispersion of Industry, 7-16-48 
Distressed Communities, 10-27-54 
Future of Light Metals, 1-4-46 
Hours of Work and Full Production, 3-5-48 
INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE, 10-4-54 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION, 8-22-47 
INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING AND IN- 
DUSTRY-WIDE STRIKES, 4-11-53 
New Sites for Industry, 12-19-56 
Profit Sharing and Union Strategy, 3-12-58 
Protection of Investors; 1-19-55 
Sharing Profits in Industry, 2-23-46 
INFLEXIBLE INCOME, 1-21-48 
INSTALMENT CREDIT, 3-30-49 
INSPECTION FOR DISARMAMENT, 6-19-57 


Insurance— 


Automobile Liability, 3-23-54 
Disaster Insurance, 1-18-56 
INSURANCE INVESTMENTS AND ECO- 
NOMIC STABILITY, 1-19-49 
Regulation of, 1-17-45 
INTER-AMERICAN SECURITY, 17-24-46 
INTERNATIONAL ARMS DEALS, 11-16-55 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY, 2-4-48 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS, 3-21-51 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION, 4-17-46 
INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION, 12-6-46 
INTERNATIONAL POLICING, 11-21-47 


International Waterways— 
Suez Dispute and Strategic Waterways, 
9-18-56 
INVESTIGATIONS OF UN-AMERICANISM. 
2-5-47 


A 
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Israel (see Palestine)— 
ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES, 10-23-52 


Italy— 


ITALIAN COLONIES, 9-16-49 
ITALIAN ELECTION, 4-7-48 


J 


Japan— 


Emperor of, 8-14-45 

JAPAN AND PACIFIC SECURITY, 2-28-51 
JAPAN’S ECONOMY, 11-3-54 

Occupation Feeding, 4-6-49 

Peace with, 9-19-47 

Relations with, 5-11-55 

Trade with, 1-9-52 


JET AGE PROBLEMS, 5-23-56 
JOB PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE AGE, 3-21-55 
JOBLESS COMPENSATION IN BOOM AND 


RECESSION, 11-12-53 


JOINT FUND RAISING, 10-12-55 
JUDGES IN POLITICS, 1-23-52 
JURY SYSTEM, 12-14-55 


K 


KASHMIR CONFLICT, 4-30-58 


Korea— 


Freedom for, 11-1-45 
Rehabilitation of, 8-24-51 
U.S.-Soviet Rivalry in, 3-31-48 


KU KLUX KLAN, 17-10-46 


L 


Labor (see also Wages, Employment)— 


Aid to Displaced War Workers, 7-21-45 

Automation of Industry, 1-5-55 

Closed Shop, 3-5-49 

Compensation for Disabilitv. 11-22-49 

Compulsory Arbitration, 8-15-47 

a Settlement of Labor Disputes, 

Criminality in Labor Unions, 3-4-53 

Defenses Against Unemployment, 2-25-49 

Distressed Communities, 10-27-54 

Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 

a Boards in Labor Disputes, 

Forced Labor, 4-27-49 

Four-day Week, 5-8-57 

Hours of Work and Full Production, 3-5-48 

Industry-wide Bargaining, 4-11-53 

LABOR AND POLITICS, 9-3-52 

LABOR COSTS AND THE FUTURE OF 
COAL, 1-22-47 

LABOR INJUNCTIONS, 3-25-50 

ee IN THE SOUTH, 
5-29-4 

LABOR POLICY AFTER THE WAR, 5-18-45 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY, 9-25-46 

LABOR RELATIONS IN COAL MINING, 
2-2-45 

LABOR REPARATIONS, 6-2-45 

LABOR UNIONS, THE PUBLIC, AND THE 
LAW, 1-1-47 

Lay-off Pay Plans, 5-16-56 

Manpower Controls, 8-21-50 

Mine Safety, 9-26-47 

National Health and Manpower Resources, 
9-24-52 - 

Pockets of Poverty, 6-6-56 

Profit Sharing and Union Strategy, 3-12-58 

Reds in Trade Unions, 7-22-49 

Right-to-Work Laws, 11-13-57 

Sharing Profits in Industry, 2-23-46 

Shortage of Critical Skills, 11-28-56 

Shorter Work Week, 12-3-54 

State Powers in Labor Relations, 5-1-54 

Taft-Hartley Act, Revision of, 12-1-48 

Toward Labor Unity, 10-2-53 
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TITLE INDEX TO REPORTS, 1945 to JUNE 1958 


(Labor—Continued) 
Trade Unions and Productivity, 1-25-50 
Unionization of Public Employees, 7-10-57 
Union Maintenance, 3-29-45 
Union Organizing, 10-31-56 
Union Welfare Funds, 5-7-47, 3-9-54 
Wagner Act, Revision of, 10-9-46 
Womanpower in Mobilization, 1-24-51 
Woman's Place in the Economy, 2-13-57 


LAND REFORM IN ASIA, 2-7-51 


Latin America— 
Arming the Americas, 10-31-47 
Caribbean Problems and Prospects, 11-6-57 
Communism in, 3-2-54 
Inter-American Security, 7-24-46 
Political Unrest in, 6-20-52 
War Aid from, 9-18-50 
LAY-OFF PAY PLANS, 5-16-56 
LEGAL PROCESSES IN RACE RELATIONS, 
10-16-57 
LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT, 1-3-50 
LEGISLATIVE BUDGET-MAKING, 1-6-48 
LIBERAL EDUCATION, 9-25-57 
LIQUIDATION OF RENT CONTROLS, 5-14-47 


Lobbying— 
Congressional, 5-8-46 
Revision of the Lobby Act, 12-13-50 


Loyalty Program— 
Communist Controls, 11-12-54 
LOYALTY AND SECURITY, 4-4-50 
LOYALTY IN GOVERNMENT, 9-11-46 
Security Risks and the Public Safety, 2-23-55 
Security Risks in Government, 2-3-54 


M 


MAIL SERVICE, COSTS, AND POSTAGE 
RATES, 3-2-55 

MAJORITY CLOTURE FOR THE SENATE, 
-19-4 


Malaya— 
Red Terrorism in, 7-24-52 
MANPOWER CONTROLS, 8-21-50 


Maritime Industry— 
Plight of the, 7-21-54 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 2-2-49 

MEDICAL ADVANCES: BENEFITS AND 
RISKS, 6-23-58 

MEDICAL MANPOWER, 2-14-51 

MEDITERRANEAN PACT AND NEAR EAST 
SECURITY, 4-20-49 


Mental Health— 


Drugs and, 11-20-57 
MENTAL HEALTH, 17-9-48 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS, 4-23-54 


Metals (see also Strategic Materials)— 
Copper Shortage, 4-30-47 
Future of Light, 1-4-46 
Steel Capacity, 10-24-47 
METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT, 8-15-56 


Middle East (see also Palestine)— 
vie Crisis and Middle East Defense, 
Israel and the Arab States, 10-23-52 
nen Pact and Near East Security, 
MIDDLE EAST COMMITMENTS, 5-9-56 
MIDDLE EAST CONFLICTS, 4-13-55 
Nasser and Arab Unity, 6-4-58 
Oil of the, 4-23-47 


(Middle East—Continued) 


Palestine Arab Refugees, 1-8-58 
Security in the Mideast, 3-31-54 
Soviet Russia and the, 2-18-46 
Soviet Threat in Middle East, 10-2-57 
Suez Dispute and Strategic Waterways, 
9-18-56 
MID-TERM ELECTION, 9-23-54 
MIGRANT FARM LABOR, 4-19-50 


Migration (see also Refugees)— 
Displaced Persons, 4-14-48 
Emigration from Europe, 11-27-51 
Immigration Policy, 2-6-57 
Immigration to Palestine, 2-9-45 


MILITARIZATION, 5-12-48 

MILITARY DISENGAGEMENT, 2-26-58 

a LEADERS AND THE PRESIDENCY, 

MILITARY MANPOWER, 6-3-54 

MILITARY REORGANIZATION, 5-21-58 

MINE SAFETY, 9-26-47 

MINIMUM WAGE RAISE, 1-26-54 

MINIMUM WAGES, 12-1-45 

MOBILIZATION FOR A PROLONGED 
EMERGENCY, 3-6-52 

MODERNIZATION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION, 10-12-49 

MONOPOLY CONTROLS iN ORGANIZED 
SPORT, 7-27-51 


Motion Picture Industry— 


Censorship of Motion Pictures, 4-12-50 
Changing Fortunes of the Movie Business, 
9-3-53 
Movie-TV Competition, 1-18-57 
MUSIC IN AMERICA, 12-5-56 


Municipalities (see Urban Development)— 


N 


NASSER AND ARAB UNITY, 6-4-58 


National Debt— 
NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT, 11-27-57 
Public Debt: Limit, 12-24-53 
Tax and Debt Limitation, 2-13-52 


National Defense (see also Armed Services, 

Warfare)— 

Arctic Defenses, 7-31-46 

Arming the Americas, 10-31-47 

Atlantic Security and American Defense, 
11-3-48 

Changing Defense Concepts, 5-15-57 

Civil Defense, 1-18-50 

Civil Defense, 1956, 7-3-56 

Defense of Europe, 1-8-51 

Defense Spending and Reorganization, 
6-10-53 

Dispersion of Industry, 7-16-48 

Future of Overseas Bases, 1-30-57 

Industrial Defense, 10-4-54 

Industrial Mobilization, 8-22-47 

Inter-American Security, 7-24-56 

Militarization, 5-12-48 

Military Reorganization, 5-21-58 

Mobilization for Prolonged Emergency, 3-6-52 

NATIONAL DEFENSE STRATEGY, 4-15-54 

Overseas Bases, 7-9-51 

Pacific Defense, 1-28-53 

Scientific Cooperation and Atlantic Security, 
12-4-57 

Surveillance of Spyins, ‘2-29-56 


National Economy (see Business, Economic 
Controls, Labor, National. Debt, Prices)— 
1957-1958— 
Control of Living Costs, 9-18-57 
Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 


Reports by exact title in italic CAPS; by subject under bold face headings. 
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(National Economy—Continued) 


National Debt Limit, 11-27-57 
Prices and Wages in Recession, 6-11-58 
Tax Reduction,:- 1958, 4-23-58 
Tight Credit, t-2-57 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND MANPOWER 
RESOURCES, 9-24-52 
NATIONAL HOUSING EMERGENCY, 12-17-46 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT, 3-14-51 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, 6-12-45 
NATIONALISM IN NORTH AFRICA, 2-20-52 
NATIONALIZATION, 11-10-45 
NATION’S HEALTH, 3-13-45 
NATURAL GAS REGULATION, 4-27-55 
NEGOTIATING WITH THE REDS, 9-18-53 
NEGRO SEGREGATION, 11-7-47 
NEO-NAZISM, IN GERMANY, 2-18-53 
NEUTRAL INDIA, 6-10-54 
NEW APPROACHES TO ATOMIC CONTROL, 
2-10-54 
NEW HIGHWAYS, 12-13-54 
NEW SITES FOR INDUSTRY, 12-19-56 
NEW TYPES OF HOUSING, 3-5-46 
NEWSPRINT DEFICIT, 4-25-56 
NEWSPRINT SUPPLY, 9-5-47 
NON-MILITARY WEAPONS - IN 
OFFENSIVE, 4-12-51 


Oo 
OCCUPATION FEEDING, 4-6-49 


oil— 
OFFSHORE OIL, 1-22-46 
OIL IMPORTS, 8-11-50 
OIL’ NATIONALIZATION, 10-30-51 
OIL OF THE MIDDLE EAST, 4-23-47 


Old Age— 
Health of the Aged, 9-4-57 
Inflexible Income, 1-21-48 
Job Problems in Middle Age, 3-21-55 
OLD AGE ANNUITIES IN TIME OF INFLA- 
TION, 10-10-56 
OLDER PEOPLE, 8-1-49 
Security for the Aged, 8-12-48 


OPEN CONVENTIONS, 5-9-52 


COLD-WAR 


Outer Space— 
Control of Outer Space, - 2-19-58 


OUTSPREADING CITIES, 12-9-53 
OVERPOPULATION, 6-13-52 
OVERSEAS BASES, 7-9-51 


P 


Pacific Area (see also specific countries)— 
PACIFIC DEFENSE, 1-28-53 
PACIFIC DEPENDENCIES, 9-9-49 
Trusteeship in the Pacific, 5-3-45 


Palestine— 


Israel and the Arab States, 10-23-52 
PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEES, 1-8-58 
PALESTINE CRISIS, 3-17-48 
Immigration to, 2-9-45 


PARTY PLATFORMS, 6-6-52 
PASSPORT POLICY, 4-24-57 

PATENT REFORM, 5-25-45 

PAY OF CONGRESS, 7-1-53 

PEACE WITH JAPAN, 9-19-47 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE, 11-26-54 
PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION, 8-13-45 
PENAL REFORM, 5-2-52 

PENSIONS FOR ALL, 12-24-49 


Philippines— 


PHILIPPINES IN TRANSITION, 5-17-50 
Rehabilitation of the, 4-12-45 


PLIGHT OF COTTON, 9-10-45 


PLIGHT or THE MARITIME INDUSTRY, 

-21-54 

POCKETS OF POVERTY, 6-6-56 

POISONED AIR, 4-6-55 

POLICING BY UNITED NATIONS, 1-9-57 

POLICING THE COMICS, 3-21-52 

POLITICAL AWAKENING OF BLACK AFRICA 
4-3-57 . 

POLITICAL TRENDS IN BRITAIN, 5-10-54 

POLITICAL UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA, 
-20-5 


Politics and Elections (see also Presidency)— 

Campaign Controls, 5-3-56 

Campaign Smearing, 1-4-56 

Campaign Spending and the Law, 6-5-46 

Challenged Elections to Senate, 11-20-46 

Control of Campaign Abuses, 4-18-52 

Divided Government, 12-22-54 

Eighteen-Year-Old and Soldier Voting, 
2-24-54 

Federal Patronage, 10-20-48 

Foreign Policy in Political Campaigns, 
2-2-56 

Government Jobs, 5-18-55 

Judges in Politics, 1-23-52 

Labor and Politics, 9-3-52 

Mid-Term Election, 9-23-54 

Modernization of the Presidential Election, 
10-12-49 

Open Conventions, 5-9-52 

Party Platforms, 6-6-52 

Presidential Possibilities, 1956, 11-30-55 

Prices and Politics, 9-14-48 

Racial Issues in National Politics, 4-18-56 

Republicans and Foreign Policy, 8-27-48 

Right to Vote, 3-19-58 

ee Democrats and the 1952 Election, 

Television and the 1956 Campaign, 9-6-55 

Third Party Movements, 7-16-47 

Two-Party System, 8-4-52 

Vice Presidency, 4-4-56 

Voting in 1948, 10-6-48 

Women in Politics, 2-20-56 


Population— 
Overpopulation, 6-13-52 
POPULATION GROWTH AND FOREIGN AID, 
6-19-57 


Post Office Department— 


Mail Service, Costs and Postage Rates, 3-2-55 
POSTAL DEFICIT, 6-1-50 
POSTWAR CARTELS, 17-27-50 
POSTWAR PUBLIC EDUCATION, 11-20-45 
POSTWAR SALES TAXES, 10-27-48 


Power— 


POWER POLICY, 7-15-53 

POWER SHORTAGE, 8-4-48 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Develop- 
ment, 7-2-47 

Reclamation Policy, 9-28-48 


PREFABRICATED HOUSING, 9-26-56 


Presidency— 


Change of Presidents, 10-15-52 

Military Leaders and the, 12-5-47 

Modernization of the Presidential Election, 
10-12-49 

PRESIDENT AND MID-TERM ELECTIONS, 
6-9-50 

PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES, 1956, 
11-20-55 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES, 
1-16-52 

Solid South and the, 3-24-48 

Succession to the, 9-20-45 

Veto Power of the President, 4-16-47 

Vice Presidency, 4-4-56 


1-14-48 and 
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Press— 
Access to Official Papers and Information, 
6-24-53 
Cameras in Court, 3-7-56 
Facsimile Newspapers, 3-26-47 
Government and the, 5-6-53 
International Information, 4-17-46 
Newsprint Deficit, 4-25-56 
Newsprint Supply, 9-5-47 
PRESS AND STATE, 9-21-48 
SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT, 
World Press Freedom, 12-10-45 
PRESSURES ON FEDERAL REGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS, 4-2-58 


Prices (see also Economic. Controls)— 


Basing Points and Delivered Prices, 
Control of Living Costs, 9-18-57 
Cost of Living, 1-2-54 
Discount Selling, 8-5-54 
Farm Prices and Farm Income, 11-9-55 
PRICE CUTTING AND THE LAW, 8-10-51 
PRICE SUPPORTS FOR FARM PRODUCTS, 
4-21-48 
PRICES AND POLITICS, 9-14-48 
PRICES AND WAGES IN RECESSION, 6-11-58 
Retail Price Agreements, 5-28-47 
Waces, Prices, Profits, 11-2-55 
PRISONS AND PAROLE, 10-9-57 
PROBLEM OF FARM SURPLUSES, 7-18-56 
PROBLEM OF FORMOSA, 2-16-55 
PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
4-13-49 
PROFIT SHARING AND UNION STRATEGY, 
3-12-58 
PROFITS AND PROFIT CONTROL, 6-8-51 
PROGRESS AGAINST POLIO, 3-14-56 
PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS, 4-18-51 
PROTECTION OF INVESTORS, 1-19-55 
PROTECTION OF OFFICIAL SECRETS, 2-25-48 
PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT, 12-24-53 
PUBLIC HOUSING, 17-27-48 and 4-20-55 
PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE, 8-30-46 


12-21-55 


11-10-48 


R 
Racial Problems— 

Changing Status of American Indians, 
5-26-54 

Communist Anti-Semitism, 1-5-53 

Discrimination in Employment, 12-17-48 

Enforcement of School Integration, 10-17-56 

Fair Practice in Employment, 1-18-46 

Legal Processes in Race Relations, 10-16-57 

Negro Segregation, 11-7-47 

Problems of the American Indian, 4-13-49 

Progress in Race Relations, 4-21-51 

RACE EQUALITY, 1-9-45 

RACE PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
8-4-50 

RACE SEGREGATION, 10-8-52 

RACIAL ISSUES IN NATIONAL POLITICS, 
4-18-56 

Residential Desegregation, 1-15-58 

Right to Vote, 3-19-58 

School Desegregation, 1-12-55 

Segregation im Churches, 9-3-54 

White Supremacy in South Africa, 4-9-58 


RADIATION HAZARDS, 2-12-58 
Railroads— 


Competition for Passenger Travel, 7-20-55 
Condition of the Railroads, 1-1-58 
RAILWAY SAFETY, 1-31-51 


RECLAMATION POLICY, 9-28-48 

RECORD OF CONGRESS by Sessions, (see 
Congress) 

RECREATION FOR MILLIONS, 17-13-49 

RED CHINA AND UNITED NATIONS, 9-15-54 

RED TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM, 2-11-53 

RED TERRORISM IN MALAYA, 17-24-52 


REDS AND REDEFECTION, 11-7-56 

REDS IN TRADE UNIONS, 7-22-49 

REFORM OF. DELINQUENTS, 7-17-57 

a OF THE RULES COMMITTEE, 
2-9-48 


Refugees— 


Assimilation of, 10-12-54 
Displaced Persons, 4-14-48 
Immigration of, 11-27-46 
Palestine Arab Refugees, 1-8-58 
Reds and Redefection, 11-7-56 
Right of Asylum, 5-3-50 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1-1-45 
REGULATION OF INSURANCE, 1-17-45 


Regulatory Commissions— 
Pressures on Federal, 4-2-58 


REHABILITATION. OF DISABLED PERSONS, 
11-11-50 

REHABILITATION -OF KOREA, 8-24-51 

REHABILITATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
4-12-45 


REHABILITATION OF THE RUHR, 2-18-48 
RELATIONS WITH CANADA, 5-29-57 
RELATIONS WITH INDIA, 7-18-51 
RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 5-11-55 
RELATIONS WITH SPAIN, 10-3-49 
RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN, 2-1 
-4 
T 


RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA, 1 
RELIEF ROLLS IN PROSPERITY, 8-1 
RELIGION. BEHIND THE IRON CUR 


2-47 
1-4-49 
-17-51 
RTAIN, 
Leort-O0 
RELIGION. IN THE SCHOOLS, 9-12-47 
RELIGIOUS BOOM, 6-23-55 
REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 10-10-50 
REPUBLICANS AND FOREIGN POLICY, 
8-27-48 
RESIDENTIAL DESEGREGATION, 1-15-58 
RESTIVE SATELLITES, 8-29-56 
RETAIL PRICE AGREEMENTS, 5-28-47 
REVISION OF EXCISE TAXES, 11-21-53 
REVISION OF THE LOBBY ACT, 12-13-50 
REVISION OF THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, 
12-1-48 
REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 5-28-48 
REVISION OF THE WAGNER ACT, 10-9-46 
REVIVAL OF SMALL BUSINESS, 3-21-45 
RIGHT OF ASYLUM, 5-3-50 
RIGHT. TO VOTE, 3-19-58 
RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS, 11-13-57 . 
ROLL CALLS IN CONGRESS, by Sessions 
(see Congress) 
RUSSIA’S EUROPEAN SATELLITES, 11-4-53 
RUSSIA’S WAR POTENTIAL, 7-1-48 


S 
SAFER FLYING, 5-26-53 


St. Lawrence Project— 


National Security and the, 3-14-5i 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY and POWER 
DEVELOPMENT, 17-2-47 


SAN FRANCISCO, YALTA, AND DUMBARTON 
OAKS, 4-5-45 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, 1-12-55 

SCHOOLING FOR FAST AND SLOW 
LEARNERS, 11-23-55 : 

SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION AND ATLANTIC 
SECURITY, 12-4-57 

SECRECY AND SECURITY, 8-7-57 

SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT, 12-21-55 

SECURITY FOR THE AGED, 8-12-48 

SECURITY IN THE MIDEAST, 3-31-54 

SECURITY RISKS AND.THE PUBLIC SAFETY, 
2-23-55 

SECURITY RISKS 1N GOVERNMENT, 2-3-54 

SEGREGATION IN CHURCHES, 9-3-54 

SELF-INCRIMINATION, 1-13-53 .° 
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SERVICE PENSIONS FOR WAR. VETERANS, 
5-4-49 

SEX EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS, 10-30-57 

SHARES IN TAX RELIEF, 3-16-54 

SHARING PROFITS IN INDUSTRY, 2-23-46 

SHORTAGE OF CRITICAL SKILLS, 11-28-56 

SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS, 8-13-54 

SHORTER WORK WEEK, 12-3-54 

SICKNESS OF URBAN TRANSIT, 12-10-52 

SLUM CLEARANCE: 1932-1952, 11-22-52 


Social Security and Welfare— 


STATE TRADING, 12-12-47 

STATUS OF RED CHINA, 4-28-53 

STEEL CAPACITY, 10-24-47 

ig | AREA AND THE BRITISH LOAN, 
STERLING BALANCES, 5-24-50 


Stock Market— 
Protection of Investors, 1-19-55 


Strategic Materials— 


Aid to Displaced War Workers, 7-21-45 

Charity Appeals, 9-11-53 

Compensation for Disability, 11-22-49 

Defenses Against Unemployment, 2-25-49 

Emergency Jobless Aid, 4-16-58 

Health Insurance Costs, 5-28-58 

Jobless Compensation in Boom and Reces- 
sion, 11-12-53 

Old Age Annuities in Time of Inflation, 
10-10-56 

Pensions for All, 12-24-49 

Public Medical Care, 8-20-46 

Recreation for Millions, 7-13-49 

Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, 11-11-50 

Retief Rolls in Prosperity, 8-17-51 

Security for the Aged, 8-12-48 

SOCIAL INSURANCE, 4-11-46 

SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION, 3-26-53 

ee SECURITY FOR. THE DISABLED, 
-28-56 

eerrarreatson OF LEGAL SERVICES, 

Welfare State, 7-20-50 


s06se povrn AND THE PRESIDENCY, 

-24- 

SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS AND THE 1952 
ELECTION, 9-5-51 


Soviet Russia (see also Cold War, Commu- 

nism)— 

Chinese-Soviet Relations, 3-13-52 

Coliective Farming, 10-13-48 

Forced Labor, 4-27-49 

Forzed Labor’ and Slavery, 3-21-56 

Indirect Aggression, 2-20-57 

Negotiating with the Reds, 9-18-53 

Peaceful Coexistence, 11-26-54 

Religion behind the Iron Curtain, 12-7-55 

Restive Satellites, 8-29-56 

Russia’s European Satellites, 11-4-53 

Russia's War Potential. 7-1-48 

SOVIET ECONOMIC-CHALLENGE, 6-26-57 

SOVIET ECONOMIC STRAINS, 3-11-55 

SOVIET PEACE OFFENSIVES, 8-3-51 

——— AND THE. MIDDLE EAST, 
-18-4 

SOVIET THREAT IN MIDDLE EAST, 10-2-57 

Trade with Russia, 4-28-48 

U.S.-Soviet Rivalry in Manchuria and Korea, 
3-31-48 

Spain— 

Franco-Spain and European Defense, 
12-22-51 

Relations with, 10-3-49 

SPAIN IN TRANSITION, 4-20-45 


SPENDING CONTROLS, 3-20-57 


Sports— 


Commercialism in College Athletics, 9-10-52 
Monopoly Controls in Organized, 7-27-51 


STANDBY LAWS FOR WAR, 7-1-50 


States— 


Admission of New, 3-20-46 

Apportionment of Federal Grants, 10-16-46 

Federal Payments in Lieu of Taxes, 4-10-57 

Federal-State Tax Relations, 3-19-53 

oreT he POWERS IN LABOR RELATIONS, 
-l- 


Conservation of War Materials, 11-18-50 

Copper Shortage, 4-30-47 

—a Control of Essential Materials, 
-21- 


STUDENT MOVEMENTS, 12-11-57 

SUBSIDIES TO TRANSPORTATION, 2-23-50 

SUCCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY, 9-20-45 

SUEZ DISPUTE AND STRATEGIC WATER- 
WAYS, 9-18-56 

SUGAR SUPPLY, 10-2-46 

met +l OF CRIME SYNDICATES, 

aia «~~ eed OF MEDICAL ABUSES, 


Supreme Court— 
Criminal Prosecution 
Court, 1-22-58 


SURVEILLANCE OF SPYING, 2-29-56 
SWEDEN: ARMED NEUTRAL, 8-22-52 


and the Supreme 


t 


Taft-Hartley Act— 
Revision of the, 12-1-48 


Tariff Policy— 


Congress and Tariff Policy, 5-19-48 

Foreign Economic Policy, 3-12-47 

Foreign Trade and the National Interest, 
7-28-54 

Foreign Trade Policy, 1-30-58 

TARIFF POWER, 5-10-45 


Taxation— 


een Profits and Taxes in Prosperity, 
-12-56 

Excess Profits Tax, 1/-4-50 

Excise Taxes, 6-4-40 

Fast Tax Write-Offs, 8-14-57 

Federal Payments in Lieu of Taxes, 4-10-57 
Federal-State Tax Relations, 3-19-53 
Federal Taxes on Business, 10-16-45 
Income Tax Relief, 4-9-47 

Postwar Sales Taxes, 10-27-48 

Revision of Excise Taxes, 11-21-53 

Shares in Tax Relief, 3-16-54 

TAX AND DEBT LIMITATION; 2-13-52 
TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES, 1-11-46 
TAXATION OF FAMILY INCOME, 8-29-47 
TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS, 1-5-49 
TAX LOOPHOLES, 2-1-50 

TAX REDUCTION, 1958, 4-23-58 


TEACHING RESOURCES, 5-1-57 
TEEN-AGE LAWBREAKERS, 9-8-50 
TELEPHONE MONOPOLY, 2-16-49 


Television— 


Cameras in Court, 3-7-56 

Educational Television, 5-18-54 

Movie-TV Competition, 1-18-57 

TELEVISING CONGRESS, 4-20-53 

a AND THE 1956 CAMPAIGN, 
-6-55 

TELEVISION BOOM, 1-26-49 

TELEVISION IN EDUCATION, 5-31-51 

TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOLS, 8-28-57 


TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE HIGH 
SEAS, 10-5-55 
TESTS OF ALLIED UNITY, 12-1-53 
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Textile Industry— 
Troubles of the, 5-13-53 


THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS, 1-16-47 

TIGHT CREDIT, 1-2-57 

TOWARD LABOR UNITY, 10-2-53 

TRADE POLICY AND FOREIGN AID, 2-4-53 

TRADE UNIONS AND PRODUCTIVITY, 
1-25-50 

TRADE WITH JAPAN, 1-9-52 

TRADE WITH RUSSIA, 4-28-48 

TRADING STAMP BOOM, 6-14-56 

TRADING WITH COMMUNISTS, 7-25-56 

TRAINING FOR WAR SERVICE, 10-24-50 


Transportation (see also Aviation, Highways, 
Maritime Industry, Railroads)— 
Sickness of Urban Transit, 12-10-52 
Subsidies to, 2-23-50 
TRAVEL BOOM, 7-3-46 
TREATIES AND DOMESTIC LAW, 3-28-52 
TREATIES OF ALLIANCE, 5-22-46 
TROUBLES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
5-13-53 
TRUSTEESHIP IN THE PACIFIC, 5-3-45 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM, 8-4-52 
U 
UNCLEAN WATERS, 10-3-47 
UNIONIZATION OF PUBLIC 
7-10-57 
UNION MAINTENANCE, 3-29-45 
UNION ORGANIZING, 10-21-56 
UNION WELFARE FUNDS, 5-7-47 
United Nations— 
International Policing, 11-21-47 
National Sovereignty, 6-12-45 
Policing by United Nations, 1-9-57 
Red China and the, 9-15-54 
Representation in the, 10-10-50 
Revision of the, 5-28-48 
San Francisco, Yalta, and Dumbarton Oaks, 
4-5-45 
Trusteeship in the Pacific, 5-3-45 
Veto Power in, 9-16-46 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET RIVALRY IN 
MANCHURIA AND KOREA, 3-31-48 


Urban Developments— 


Metropolitan Government, 8-15-56 
Outspreading Cities, 12-9-53 
Sickness of Urban Transit, 12-10-52 
Slum Clearance: 1932-1952, 11-22-52 


Vv 


EMPLOYEES, 


Vatican— 
Relations with the, 2-12-47 
Veterans— 


Benefits for Korean, 2-28-52 
Bonus and Veterans’ Pensions, 11-6-46 
Service Pensions for War, 5-4-49 
VETERANS’ BONUS, 11-6-46 
War Veterans in Civil Life, 7-17-46 
VETO POWER IN UNITED NATIONS, 9-18-46 
VETO POWER OF. THE PRESIDENT, 4-16-47 
VICE PRESIDENCY, 4-4-56 
VOTING IN 1948, 10-6-48 


Ww 
Wages— 
Decontrol of Wages, 10-29-46 
—— preenen and Wage Stabilization, 
Future of Price and Wage Controls, 12-17-52 
Guaranteed Annual Wage; 1-21-53 
— of Wages and Employment, 
6-4- 
Inflexible Income, 1-21-48 
Lay-off Pay Plans, 5-16-56 
Minimum Wage Raise, 1-26-54 
Minimum Wages, 12-1-45 
Prices and Wages in Recession, 6-11-58 


( Wages—Continued) 


WAGE CONTROL, 12-6-50 

WAGE POLICY, 9-29-45 

WAGES IN DEFLATION, 6-13-49 

WAGES, PRICES, PROFITS, 11-2-55 
WAR AID FROM LATIN AMERICA, 9-18-50 
WAR IN INDO-CHINA, 4-3-53 


Warfare (see also National Defense)— 
Alien Property, 9-23-55 
Biological Warfare, 4-11-52 
Blockades and Embargoes, 6-20-51 
Conservation of War Materials, 11-18-50 
Enemy Property, 7-7-45 
Labor Reparations, 6-2-45 
Manpower Controls, 8-21-50 
Militarization, 5-12-48 
Standby Laws for War, 7-1-50 
Training for War Service, 10-24-50 
WAR PRISONER REPATRIATION, 12-3-52 
WAR TRIALS. AND FUTURE PEACE, 9-7-48 
World Arms Race, 10-3-51 


WAR VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE, 7-17-46 


Water Supply— 
Reclamation Policy, 9-28-48 
Unclean Waters, 10-3-47 
WATER FOR THE FUTURE, 7-1-55 
WATER POLLUTION, 7-24-53 
WATER SUPPLY, 2-15-50 


WEATHER ‘MODIFICATION, 10-19-53 

WELFARE STATE, 7-20-50 

WEST GERMAN RECOVERY, 1-19-54 

WHITE SUPREMACY IN SOUTH 
4-9-58 

WIND EROSION, 17-12-54 

WIRE-TAPPING, 3-14-49 


AFRICA, 


Woman— 


Equai Rights Amendment, 4-4-46 

WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE ECONOMY, 
2-13-57 

WOMANPOWER IN MOBILIZATION, 1-24-51 

WOMEN IN POLITICS, 2-20-56 


WORKER WELFARE FUNDS, 3-9-54 
WORLD ARMS RACE, 10-3-51 
WORLD PRESS FREEDOM, 12-10-45 


World Trade (see also Foreign Investments)— 
British Export. Trade, 7-14-45 
Dollar Shortage, 8-10-49 
East-West Trade, 6-17-53 
Foreign Economic Policy, 3-12-47 
Foreign Trade and the National 

7-28-54 
Foreign Trade Policy, 
State Trading, 12-12-47 
Sterling Area and. the British Loan, 3-28-46 
Steriing Balances, 5-24-50 
Trade Policy and Foreign Aid, 2-4-53 
Trade with Japan, 1-9-52 
Trade with Russia, 4-28-48 
Trading with Communists, 7-25-5 


Interest, 


1-30-58 


Y 
Yalta— 
San Francisco, Yalta and Dumbarton Oaks, 
4-5-45 


Youth— 
Bad Influences on Youth, 7-27-55 
Eighteen-Year-Old Voting, 2-24-54 
Employment of Young People, 5-10-50 
Policing the Comics, 3-21-52 
Reform of Delinquents, 7-17-57 
Teen-Age Lawbreakers, 9-8-50 
YOUNGSTERS IN TROUBLE, 9-25-53 


Yugoslavia— 
Relations with, 11-4-49 
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